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1,100 people with HIV/AIDS are homeless in Alameda 
County. Another 2,200 are threatened with losing their housing. 


Yet fewer than 100 housing units exist for them. 


by George Franklin 


lameda County has adopted a 

new multi-year plan to address 

the acute shortage of afford- 

mi able housing for people living 

with HIV and AIDS. On April 9, the 

Board of Supervisors voted to approve a 

proposal developed by the County 

Planning Department’s Housing and 
Community Development Program. 

Supervisor Keith Carson, chair of the 
Board of Supervisors’. Health Committee, 
called the plan “a clear demonstration of the 
County’s commitment to the health and dig- 
nity of low-income people living with AIDS 
in our community.” 

“What our plan does,” said Katharine 
Gale of the Alameda County Planning 
Department’s Housing and Community 
Development Program, “is give a true pic- 
ture of what current policies are reaping, 
what the impact is on individuals. As a soci- 
ety, we have been unwilling to marshal the 
resources to house people who are in need. 
We have allowed people who are ill to 
become homeless. We have to make a com- 
mitment to reorder our priorities.” 

The plan calls for creation of many new 
housing units for people living with HIV or 
AIDS. Among the projects being considered 
are the following: 


¢ Six units at the Bay Bridge Apartments 


in Emeryville; 


¢ Eight units at Concord House in the 
Cherryland Area of southern Alameda . 


County; and 


¢ A six-unit supportive living project 


called Regent House in south Berkeley.’ 


However, financial support is only avail- 
able for a small number of these units, and 
budget cuts in Congress threaten even that 


minimal funding. 


Underlying the plan is the fact that many 
of the 11,000 people in Alameda County liv- 
ing with HIV or AIDS are threatened with 
homelessness. According to Katharine Gale 
of the Community Development Program, at 
least 1100 people with HIV or AIDS live in 
shelters or on the street, and another 2200 


are threatened with losing the housing. they 
presently have. Yet currently there are.under 
100 units available to those with low 


incomes or limited resources. 


Planners, including the Oakland office of 
the Corporation for Supportive Housing and 
the Seattle-based AIDS Housing of 
Washington, held a series of community 
meetings. More than 100 people took part in 
the forums, including more than 25 living 


with HIV or AIDS. In addition, a survey of 
617 persons living with HIV or AIDS helped 


See AIDS Housing page two 


by Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp 


fter taking over a vacant Presidio 
Az on April 28, 21 religious 

leaders and activists were arrest- 
ed by Park police and charged with tres- 
passing and demonstrating without a per- 
mit. The act of worship and protest, orga- 
nized. by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, was held to proclaim 
through prophetic action that hundreds of 
Presidio houses should be converted into . 
homes for people who are suffering and 
dying on the streets of San Francisco. 

The religious demonstrators arrived at 
the Presidio’s Wherry Housing complex 
to discover to their dismay that 11 apart- 
ment buildings with 54 units already had 
been razed to the ground, leaving a large — 
area utterly barren and empty. The area is 
now entirely enshrouded by black plastic 
as though the earth were wearing the col- 
ors of mourning for the destroyed homes. 

Fr. Louis Vitale, ofm, said it was a 
tragedy to demolish homes that could 
house the homeless people his church 
shelters every winter in the Tenderloin. 

Religious Witness discovered that the 
cost of demolishing the first 11 buildings 
was an astronomical $1,389,000. Since 


another 466 housing units are slated for} 
demolition, the cost'of tearing down the 
entire housing complex could reach $15 
million, based on the current cost-per-unit. 

Not only will homeless people lose 
more than 500 units of perfectly habitable 
housing if the demolition is completed, 
they will also lose the housing that could 
have been built with the millions of dollars 
being spent to destroy Wherry Housing. 

“T have visited this site and walked 
through these homes,” said the Rev. Jeff 
Johnson, Dean of the Lutheran Churches 
of San Francisco. “How could our federal 
government possibly spend millions of 
dollars to demolish this perfectly good 
housing? Obviously they have not seen the 
quality of these units, but the ignorance of 
our political leaders is no excuse to throw 
away millions of dollars demolishing a 
clear solution to the homeless crisis.” 

The National Park Service explained 
that the purpose of the demolition is sim- 
ply to “create open space”. “To create 
open space when 12,000 women, children 
and men in our city have no homes is a 
desecration of the environment,” said 
Rev. Alan Jones, director of S.F. United 
Methodist Missions. 
See Presidio Protest 


by George Franklin 


he Marlon Riggs Apartments, the 
first newly-built housing for people 


living with AIDS in the-East Bay, 


opened on March 21 and were fully occu- 
pied by mid-April. cere 

The new development, in the Adams 
Point neighborhood of central Oakland, 
includes 12 one-bedroom apartments for 
very low-income individuals disabled by 
AIDS, as well as a resident manager’s 
unit. Comprehensive support services will 
be available to the residents. 

The new units are a first step in a coun- 
ty effort to provide housing and support 
for the more than 1100 homeless people 
living with AIDS in Alameda County. 

“Many people living with AIDS have a 
hard time paying the rent as the disease 
progresses,” said Jack Gardner, Executive 
Director of Resources for Community 
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— Katharine Gale 


New Hope for People with AIDS 


Costs for demolishing the first 54 units total $1,389,000| Marlon Riggs Apartments serve 


s poor people with AIDS 


Development (RCD), the nonprofit hous- 
ing agency which coordinated the build- 
ing effort. “At the Marlon Riggs 
Apartments, residents will live indepen- 
dently and pay no more than 30 percent of 
their income in rent — and they’ll be able 
to get the support they need.” 
APARTMENTS HONOR FILMMAKER 

MARLON RIGGS 

The recently opened Oakland units are 
dedicated in honor of Marlon Riggs, an 
Emmy award-winning filmmaker and 
longtime Oakland resident who died of 
AIDS in 1994. Riggs’ films won him an 
international reputation for groundbreak- 
ing work confronting racism and homo- 
phobia. Riggs’ film Black Is.... Black 
Ain’t has played to capacity audiences 
throughout the Bay Area in the past year. 

Present at the dedication ceremony on 
March 21 was Riggs’ life partner, Jack 
Vincent. “Marlon had the resources to 
remain in his own home,” Vincent said, 
“but he knew that many people with AIDS 
are not so fortunate. He would have been 
honored to give his name to a project like 
this that addresses such a critical need in 
the community.” At the ceremony, Vincent 


See Marlon Riggs page two 
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Housing Activists Try to Repossess a Bank’s Property 


By Ted Gullicksen 


Despite intervention by Mayor Willie 
Brown on behalf of Homes Not Jails, the 
federal government is remaining steadfast 
in refusing to turn a vacant building at 
3250 17th Street in San Francisco into 
affordable housing. 

The three-unit apartment building — 
complete with hot tub — was occupied by 
Homes Not Jails (HNJ) for five days over 


Thanksgiving. Since that time HNJ has 


been relentlessly pursuing negotiations 
with the government, attempting to con- 
vert the property into housing for people 
who are homeless. 

But the government announced that it 
planned to sell the property in March 
rather than turn it into affordable housing. 
In stepped Mayor Brown, who 
announced, in a meeting with Homes Not 
Jails: “1 want this building!” 

In a battle between Mayor Brown and 
the federal government which is still 
unraveling, Brown has won an initial victo- 
ry in convincing the federal government to 
put the brakes on its proposed sale pending 
further discussions. But the federal govern- 
ment appears to remain steadfast in its 
plans to sell the property despite the delay. 

Some progress was made at a three- 
hour negotiating session in April with 
officials from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC), HNJ and 
representatives of Mayor Brown. The 
meeting ended in a good news/bad news 
scenario. The bad news was that the feder- 
al government remained steadfast in its 
intent to sell the building at a closed auc- 
tion. The good news was that Brown 
remained even more steadfast that he 
wanted the building to become housing 
for people who are homeless. 

When the FDIC refused to abandon 


plans to sell the property as a commercial 
building, Brown’s office announced that 


the City would “spot zone” the property for 
residential use only. With that news, the 
FDIC was then pressured to disclose the re- 


Squatters and police in front of the “repossessed” building. 


zoning to any prospective buyers, which, 
according to one FDIC official, “will mean 
no one will bid on the property.” 

Based on the premise that there will be 


-no or very few bidders, the City will sub- 


mit a modest bid for the building, and 
attempt to acquire it for a local nonprofit 
housing agency, the Community Housing 
Partnership, which will then turn owner- 
ship and management over to HNJ and the 
building’s tenants. 


LANDLORDS, EVICTIONS AND THE 
SAVINGS & LOAN SCANDAL 


The empty apartment building at the 
corner of Capp and 17th Streets has beena 
focal point for housing and tenant issues 
since 1994, with its vacancy and govern- 
ment ownership linking together San 
Francisco’s largest landlord, evictions and 
the Savings & Loan scandal. 

In 1994, the property was foreclosed 
on by San Francisco-based Continental 
Savings, owned and controlled by Frank 
Lembi of Skyline Realty, perhaps the 
biggest residential landowner in the City. 
Continental Savings promptly evicted the 


tenants from the property. 

But as these evictions were happening, 
the federal government was hot on the 
trail of Continental Savings, one of the 
many Savings and Loans which sprang up 
following deregulation of the S & L 
industry in the 1980s. Soon after the evic- 
tions, the federal government ordered 
Continental Savings closed down, with 
the Resolution Trust Corporation (RTC) 
taking over the bank’s real-estate assets. 

When HNJ took over the property last 
year, the RTC was the property’s landlord; 


_ following a police eviction of the occupiers, 
HNJ negotiated with the government, first — 


with the RTC and then with the FDIC 
which assumed the functions of the RTC on 
January 1, 1996. Negotiations focused on 
the fact that the RTC and the FDIC had 
programs in place designed to funnel vacant 
properties into affordable housing for peo- 


ple who are homeless. But neither the RTC 
nor the FDIC has ever provided affordable 


housing in San Francisco. 
- But the FDIC announced that it had 
decided to classify the property as “com- 


Marlon Riggs Apartments in Oakland - 


from page one 


unveiled a plaque dedicated to Rises 
BERKELEY PROJECT ALSO GAINS 
COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


The Marlon Riggs Apartments were 
opened with support from the surrounding 
community, said Gardner. This.was in 
sharp contrast to the rebuff that RCD 
received when it proposed a similar pro- 
ject for Rose Street in Berkeley last year, 
and. was opposed by concerned neighbors 
and a hard-line city government. 

“Rose Street was shot down in flames,” 
Gardner said. “But we’re coming back. 
We’ve now proposed renovation of an 
existing six-family home on Regent Street: 
in south Berkeley.”” RCD has a proposal 
before the city requesting planning funds. 
The Southside neighborhood has proved far 
more receptive to the new proposal, which 
has received support from the Willard 
Neighborhood Association, the Telegraplh 

-. Area Association, the University Student 
Coop (which has numerous units in the 
area), and the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

A key difference with the Regent 
Street project, Gardner pointed out, is that 
the Southside neighborhood is already 
impacted by homeless and HIV/AIDS 
populations, so people see it as bringing 
services where the need is. “We were per- 

- haps a little ahead of our time (with Rose 
Street). The city was not yet ready to take 
these steps. It needed time to have it come 
into the collective consciousness, to build 
consensus and recognize the need for this 
type of housing.” 

Most Berkeley City Councilmembers 


have been more supportive of the Regent 
Street proposal, Gardner said. “There’s 
not the same out-and-out resistance to the 
concept.” 


INDEPENDENT LIVING 


“Alameda County needs more projects 
like the Marlon Riggs Apartments,” said 


- Katharine Gale of the Housing and 


Community Development Program. 
“What we’ve heard over and over is that 
the overwhelming majority of people liv- 
ing. with HIV or AIDS want to live as 
independently as possible, with the same 
rights and responsibilities as anyone else. 
People want to live with dignity and inde- 
pendence, but recognize that they have 
special economic and service needs.” 
RCD’s Gardner concurred. “People 
with AIDS often have a hard time keeping 
‘up with the rent as the disease progresses 
and health-care costs rise.” For people with 
AIDS who cannot work, Gardner said, 
monthly disability payments total $626 — 
exactly equal to the average rent in 
Alameda County. “As a result, some peo- 
ple disabled by AIDS have to move in with 
friends or relatives. Others are housed in 
hospitals when they could be living inde- 
pendently, and others end up homeless.” 
The Marlon Riggs Apartments is a 
three-story development in Adams Point, 
a stable and diverse residential neighbor- 
hood north of Lake Merritt in Oakland. 


Each one-bedroom unit includes a fully ~ 


equipped kitchen, bathroom, living room, 
and bedroom. Community amenities 
include a large elevator, a lounge and 


laundry facilities. Rooms overlook a land-— 


scaped courtyard. One unit is fully acces- 


sible to the disabled, and the remaining 11 
are disabled-adaptable. 
Catholic Charities of the East Bay will 


‘coordinate support services for residents, 


including case’ management, peer counsel- 
ing, benefits advocacy, legal assistance 
and health services. The Visiting Nurses 
and Hospice of Northern California and 
Alameda County AIDS Case Management 
will provide in-home health care. “People 
with AIDS are a diverse population with 
complex needs,” said Jude Solario, case 
manger for the apartments. “My goal is to 
make sure that residents get the services 
they need, which means they can continue 
to live independently.” 
The Marlon Riggs Apartments is one 
of six projects in RCD’s AIDS Housing 


Initiative, which was developed in. 


response to the tremendous need for sup- 
portive housing for the thousands of peo- 
ple living with HIV or AIDS in the East 
Bay. RCD’s projects provide a range of 
housing options, from permanent housing 
for individuals living independently to 
shared living arrangements that offer 
more intensive services. Earlier this year, 
RCD opened 14 units-of housing for peo- 
ple living with AIDS in the newly reno- 
vated Harrison Hotel, an 81-unit building 
in downtown Oakland. These 14 ‘units are 
especially earmarked for people with 
AIDS who need more extensive support, 


_ including drug and alcohol programs. 


Funds for the Marlon Riggs 
Apartments were provided by the City of 
Oakland, the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban- Development, and the 
Corporation for Supportive Housing. 


For more information, contact RCD at 
(510) 841 - 4410. 


mercial” and would seek to sell it to the 
highest bidder via sealed bids. The FDIC’s 
decision that the property was not residen- 
tial came as a shock since the media had a 
field day with the “luxury squat, complete 
with hot tub” being occupied by people 
who were homeless. The FDIC based its 
decision on the fact that the residential 
units did not have all the proper permits; it 
was speculated, however, that it had lined 
up a buyer for the property. 

A scenario which could end up being 
played out would be a compromise 
between the two powerful forces — 
Brown vs. Washington — wherein the 
FDIC sells the property to the City at a 
reduced price, with the City then designat- 
ing it as affordable housing. 

If Brown is successful in beating 

Washington, the hope is for the property to 
be renovated by people who are homeless 
who would then acquire a limited equity in 
the property via their “sweat.” Brown’s 
interest in the property stems largely from 
the fact that such a sweat-equity model 
could be replicated as an innovative solu- 
tion to homelessness. Already, the project 
has received foundation support and its 
implementation merely awaits a good site, 
such as 3250 17th Street. 
_ Brown’s intervention on behalf of 
Homes Not Jails is in sharp contrast to the 
group’s experience with former Mayor 
Jordan. Jordan had consistently refused to 
help HNJ in its negotiations with the state 
and federal governments and, at times, had 
actually intervened against Homes Not 
Jails, claiming that “people. shouldn’t be 
rewarded for taking over private property.” 


» 
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STREET SPIRIT 


One Death Too Many At East Bay Hospital 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


G 6 aving your _ body 
| restrained so you are 
helpless is a method of 


control, a forcible intrusion on people. 
When it’s used against your will, I 
think it’s really wrong. It’s like rape, 


because you’re totally helpless in some- . 


one else’s control.” — Sally Zinman, 
Coordinator, Berkeley Drop-In Center 

The restraints used to shackle patients 
in psychiatric hospitals are made of heavy 
leather, three inches wide. Patients are 
strapped to the bed spread-eagled and face 
down, tied down at each ankle and wrist. 

Seclusion and restraint can cause pro- 
found physical and emotional harm. 
According to Protection and Advocacy, 
Inc., a nonprofit agency designated by the 
federal government to investigate abuses 
of patients’ rights in California, “Risks 
include dehydration, exhaustion, cardiac 
arrest or respiratory collapse, fractures, 
muscle and kidney damage, self-mutila- 
tion, strangulation and a worsening med- 
ical condition as a result of being alone 
and isolated. The emotional impact of 
seclusion can be severe.” 

On April 5, 1996, Robert Jackson 
began dying the loneliest death imagin- 
able, undergoing acute psychological and 
physical distress while strapped by leather 
restraints to a bed in a psychiatric ward in 
East Bay Hospital in Richmond, a hospital 
with a long history of reported abuses and 
untimely deaths of psychiatric patients. 

Although details of his death are still 
sketchy, Jackson was reportedly trans- 
ferred to East Bay Hospital from Lake 
County, where he had come to an emer- 
gency room complaining ‘of chest pains, 
possibly from a respiratory ailment or 
heart condition. Since he was also in an 


_ acute state of mental disability, Jackson 


was transferred to East Bay Hospital 
(EBH) in Richmond. He evidently was 
given an “anti-psychotic cocktail”. of med- 
ications and placed in restraints. 

He stopped breathing an hour later. At 
some point, Jackson was transferred. to 
Brookside Hospital in San Pablo, and from 
there, he was taken for his last ride — to 
the County morgue. Reportedly, East Bay 
Hospital claims not to have been aware of 


the medical problems that led him to seek | 


care in Lake County, although when hospi- 
tals place patients in restraints or adminis- 
ter anti-psychotic medications, it is of life- 
and-death importance that they carefully 
analyze any pre-existing medical problems. 

Although the Contra Costa County 
Coroner’s office has not yet completed its 
investigation into Jackson’s death, Colette 
Hughes, Supervising Attorney for 
Protection and Advocacy, Inc. (PAI), said 
that her office has opened a preliminary 
investigation into whether abuse and/or 
neglect may have contributed to the death. 

Hughes said, “Given the history of East 
Bay Hospital, at this time we automatically 
open a preliminary investigation whenever 
there is a serious physical injury or death 
there.” Hughes was careful to point out that 
it is too early to know whether abuse or 
neglect contributed to Jackson’s death. She 
added, “In terms of the range of problems 
at East Bay Hospital — seclusion and 
restraint, medication, monitoring of clients 
— I would say that it is below the norm 
compared to other facilities we have 


looked at because of its pattern of problems 


evident in a number of care areas.” 

Robert Jackson’s death last month is 
hauntingly similar to other recent deaths 
of psychiatric patients at EBH. . 

Nancy Jane Turner died seven months 


ago, on October 3, 1995, while in physical 


restraints at EBH. Her family reportedly 


was concerned that she had been given . 


medications she had never taken before 
that may have caused her death, in combi- 


local patients-right groups. 


nation with the adrenaline- 
pumping, heart-pounding 
trauma of being bound in 
restraints. — 

Another man died at 
EBH last spring when hos- 
pital staff negligently gave a 
suicidal patient a plastic bag 
for his belongings that he 
used to suffocate himself. 

And Marc Kiefer was 
found dead in a locked iso- 
lation unit at East Bay 
Hospital on February 3, 
1993, after enduring nearly 
18 torturous hours of phys- 
ical shackles and shocking 
medical negligence. 

For many years, the 
mental health directors of 
Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties have been sending 
hundreds of the poorest, 
most disabled and most 
vulnerable patients, includ-— 
ing many homeless people, 
to East Bay Hospital. 

The Alameda and 
Contra Costa County 
Boards of Supervisors con- 
tinue to send Medi-Cal 
patients to the psychiatric 
unit at EBH despite a long 
trail of chilling tales of 
abuse from psychiatric 
patients and their families, 
and scathingly critical 


Division, the State Office 


Strapped in a Mad System 


Ai ee ee 
The truth is that Marc Kiefer was left 

reports by the State Health dead in restraints for hours while East 

Department's Licensing Bay Hospital’s negligent staff ignored 


of Patients Rights, PAI and him in death as they had in life. 


Why do patients keep dying in EBH’s 
psychiatric unit? Why does the hospital 
tie its patients down with leather restraints 
— the most restrictive and cruelest 


- weapon in the psychiatric arsenal — more 


often than other Bay Area hospitals? Why 
have patients and advocates consistently 
reported for the past seven years that EBH 
is under-staffed and that its staff often are 
under-trained and disrespectful and hostile 
to mentally disabled patients in their care? 

Why do county mental health directors 
keep ignoring one scandalous case of mis- 
treatment after another? Why are they still 
sending clients to a hospital that Claire 
Burch, the mother of a former EBH patient, 
said “is the equivalent of jail. I can’t think 
of how anybody could ever get better in 
that environment with that neglect.” 

Until there is a full investigation of the 
past several years of abuse and neglect at 
EBH, and a major overhaul of all aspects 
of its care delivery system for psychiatric 
patients, Alameda County and Contra 


Costa should stop sending any patients to - 
_ East Bay Hospital at all. 


ONE DEATH TOO MANY 


For those aware of EBH’s sorry history 
of neglect and abuse, the recent deaths of 
Turner and Jackson have felt like one 
death too many. But then that’s what many 
folks said when Marc Kiefer died in 1993. 

“Kiefer died alone in an isolation 


room following nearly 18 hours of being 


restrained to a bed with leather: straps, 
belts and cuffs. According to the psychi- 
atrist consulted by PAI, Kiefer likely 
died from the undiagnosed and untreat- 
ed medical condition of anticholinergic 
toxicity from psychiatric medications as 
well as a prolonged period of improper- 


ly monitored seclusion and restraint.” 


— An Inquiry Into the Death of Marc 
Kiefer at East Bay Hospital, by Protection 
and Advocacy, Inc. 

The PAI report concluded that Kiefer 
was not put in restraints in a locked room 


‘because he was dangerous, but simply 


because he was agitated and incoherent. 


“It thus appears that seclusion and 
restraint were used for the convenience of 


staff and in lieu of appropriate, less 
restrictive treatment.” He died of some 


pretty widespread conditions at EBH: the 
misuse of heavy doses of medication, the 
overuse of restraints, and the staff’s fail- 
ure to adequately monitor patients. 


SCARRED-FOR LIFE ae 


Even when patients don’t die in 
restraints, they may suffer deep psycho- 
logical damage and be scarred for life. On 
February 28, 1995, at East Bay Hospital, a 
female patient was found shackled to her 
bed, alone, unattended and entirely naked, 
in a room with a male patient only three 
to four feet from her bed. No staff persons 
were present in the room or the hallways, 
even though patients strapped to their 
beds are completely vulnerable and are 
supposed to be monitored closely. 

On September 12, 1995, a woman who 


had been placed in restraints in the Two. 


South ward of EBH for several hours, told 
the staff that she needed to use the bath- 
room. The staff wouldn’t allow her to use 
the bathroom or a bed pan, so the patient 
was forced to defecate and urinate in her 
bed with both hands and feet shackled. 
Her debasing treatment was hardly an 
isolated instance of inhumanity at EBH. In 
a 1993 study, 20 percent of the patients 
interviewed had been forced to urinate 
while shackled in bed because bed pans 
were not provided when asked for; alto- 
gether, nearly half the patients interviewed 
either were forced to be incontinent or else 
reported fear and distress from being 
forced to hold back their bodily functions 
for prolonged periods while shackled. 
Under California law, people receiving 
care in psychiatric hospitals have the right 
to be free from harm, including unneces- 
sary or excessive physical restraint or 
seclusion. Restraints are permitted only 
when absolutely necessary to prevent phys- 
ical injury to the patient or to others, and 
only if less restrictive alternatives are not 


available. Restraint cannot be used as pun- - 


Art by Guillermo Prado 


ishment, for staff convenience, or in a 
routine way to calm down an agitated 
patient. 

Reports show that a significantly 
higher number of patients were 
restrained and denied rights at East 
Bay Hospital in 1993 and 1994 than 
in any other hospital in Contra Costa 
County. And the average duration of 
patients’ time in seclusion and 
restraints was reportedly more than 
15 hours at East Bay, far greater than 
the state-wide average of 3.87 hours. 
A 1994 report found that 70 percent 
of patients monitored at EBH had 
undergone seclusion and restraint for 
more than 12 hours. 

A high percentage of these 
restraints involved patients tied to a 
bed in the middle of an open ward, as 
in the case of the woman who was 
found strapped to her bed naked, in 
public view. This practice is unsafe 
and very degrading, because it makes 
a patient completely helpless and vul- 
nerable to others. One patient-rights 
advocate called it “a real violation of 
privacy and dignity to be restrained 
in the middle of the hospital. No 
other hospital in the county would 
even think of restraining patients on 
open wards. It’s way off the map.” 


- RECORDS LIE AND PEOPLE DIE 


The State Licensing Division 
found a consistent failure to monitor 
the medical condition of patients in 
restraints at EBH from 1991-1995. 
In 1993, Marc Kiefer became a fatal- 
ity of this neglect. 

EBH’s Seclusion and Restraint 
Record indicates that, on the night 
before he died, Kiefer’s circulation 
was supposedly checked every 15 min- 


utes, as hospital regulations require, and 


that he was “‘sleeping”’. The records at 
7:45 a.m. claim that Kiefer’s “circulation” 
was checked and that “toileting and fluids 

were offered.” 

But records lie, and people die, an 
hospitals only pretend to monitor patients 
to cover up their own neglect. 

Two minutes after the hospital claims 
Kiefer was offered fluids and toileting, the 
7:47 a.m. hospital record states, “Patient 
found with no pulse. Neck still warm, fin- 
ger tips turning blue.” A few minutes 
later, at 8:15 a.m., Kiefer was pronounced 
dead. A nurse was called in, and she wrote 
in the Nursing Notes: “I found patient 
lying in restraints, he was ashen in color, 
had no pulse palpable, was not breathing. 
Rigor mortis has begun, his hands were 
stiff and cold as were his extremities.” 

‘Rigor mortis does not begin in a few 
minutes — it requires several hours for 
stiffness and coldness to set in. So all 
those 15-minute reports where the staff 
pretended to take Kiefer’s “circulation”, 
all those fabricated stories of offering him 
“fluids and toileting” were all lies. The 
truth is that Marc Kiefer was left dead in 
restraints for hours while East Bay 
Hospital’s negligent staff ignored him in 
death as they had in life. 

According to the report by PAI, Kiefer 
likely died of untreated “toxicity from psy- 
chiatric medications as well as prolonged 
seclusion and restraint.” EBH “chose 
exactly the wrong course of treatment” by 
giving him dangerously high levels of 
Haldol, Thorazine, Benadryl and Cogentin 
which “were not safe to prescribe.” 

As one patients’ right advocate put it, 
“Fast Bay typically gives people an anti- 
psychotic cocktail of Haldol, Ativan and 
Cogentin. The problem is they use them 
without knowing the pre-existing medical 
problems, and they often use big doses 
that drop them to their knees. It’s called a 
‘chemical restraint.’” 

See A Pattern of Abuse page seven 
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Street Spirit: The Women’s Refuge 
serves both women who become home- 
less because of domestic violence, as 
well as homeless families who lose their 
housing for other reasons. What are the 
different factors that lead families who 
come here into homelessness? : 

Laura Brown: By the time they get 
here, most of the families have been 
homeless for awhile. We see women who 
have been battered and can’t go back to 
their house; women who were battered a 
year ago and still have not been able to 
find the housing they need because they 
don’t have the money. We have women 
who have been involved in substance 
abuse, either with their partner or by 
themselves, and don’t have money to 
maintain their housing. We have women 
who have lost their jobs and have gone 
from having money to being on welfare. 

We have very wealthy women who 
have been involved with professional men 
who come here because they’ ve been bat- 
tered and the man was the sole support. 
When they don’t have that support any- 
more, they end up in our shelter. 


SS: How are the recent state, county 
and federal welfare cuts impacting fam- 
ilies who come to your shelter? 

LB: I think that’s part of the increase 
in homelessness because as the budget is 
cut in the area of social services, women 
_ with children are hurt. A woman with one 

child gets $490 a-month to live on and the 

least that you can find an apartment for is 
about $500 a month, which means that 
she gets into substandard housing or she 
gets into no housing and comes to the 
shelter, and that kind of perpetuates the 
homelessness because you never get 
enough money to move into a place. 

And if you do save enough money to 
move in, you can’t maintain it more than a 
few months because you’re paying more 
than your income for rent. And with the 
GA cuts, we’re now seeing people on GA 
who are living more in shelters, because if 
they don’t have a place to live, they don’t 
get the rent portion of the. GA check — 
and if they only have $40 or $50 a month 
to live on, they can’t do anything. So it’s 
really difficult for people who don’t have 


any money to get anywhere. It’s like a 
never-ending cycle —- they just stay in the 
same situation or it gets worse. 


SS: Do you think that homeless 
women with dependent children have 
an especially difficult time in Alameda 


County? Are there special obstacles . 


that they face on top of the obstacles 
every homeless person faces? 

LB: Well, there’s child-care. How do 
you get a job when you can’t afford to 
have someone take care of your children? 
And if they do get a job it’s not going to 
be enough money to pay the child care 
and pay the rent. I hear people say it 
doesn’t make sense to get a job, because if 
I get a job, all the money goes to child 
care. I think that’s a problem with a lot of 
our women who come out of school who 
aren’t very well educated so they can’t get 
jobs, and there’s not that much job train- 
ing available to them. 

So you have schools that are not train- 
ing people, you have a welfare system 
that’s not assisting people to become 
independent, you have landlords who 
don’t want to rent to people on welfare 


because they don’t think they are compe- 


tent or stable. You have people who can’t 
get work because they have no address, 
and nowhere to make the phone calls, and 
who don’t have clothing to wear if they 
‘get a job. So it’s all kinds of things that 
keep women homeless. 


SS: How prevalent a problem is 
domestic violence in the women who 
come to the Refuge? 

LB: We find that even though that is 
not always the presenting problem, most 
of the women who come through here 
have been victims of domestic violence or 
some kind of abuse in their lives. 
Although we are not exclusively a 
domestic-violence shelter, most of the 
women who come here are in that situa- 
tion or have been in that situation. 


SS: Do you have to keep your loca- 
tion confidential to protect the safety of 
your residents? 

LB: Yes. Even though we’re a general 
purpose shelter, we do try to keep our 
location unknown. Since we do serve 


Laura Brown, director of The Women’s Refuge. 
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“I tell my staff that most of us are one paycheck away from 
being homeless because we don’t all have support sys- 


domestic violence victims, we want to 
make sure that no one follows. them here, 
and that no one brings them here. Because 
they don’t want to be found, and we don’t 
want them to be seen or accosted. So we 
ask the women to go to a certain meeting 
place, and if someone brings them that 
far, we ask them to have those people 
leave, and then they can walk here and at 


least they’Il know if they’re being fol- 


lowed. It makes the women feel a lot safer 
when they do that. 


SS: Have you had incidents where 
ex-spouses have come to confront 
women staying here? Ryde 

LB: We’ve had one or two cases that 
haven’t been too violent, and one that was 


a little violent. He was riding by on a _ 


bicycle and he saw his wife and he did 
accost her. But more often, we have peo- 
ple calling and telling us they’re going to 
blow us up. You know, “My wife is there, 
and I want her to come home, and if you 
don’t let her come home, I'll come and 
blow the place up.” 


SS: What do you do with that kind 
of threat? . 

LB: We just call the police and let 
them know that someone has threatened 
us. It concerns us because I know people 
that are crazy enough to do that, but in a 
way it doesn’t concern us because usually 
what happens is that the batterer knows 
that the people at the shelter are not afraid 
of him — so he doesn’t have the kind of 
power over us that he has over his mate. 
He understands that if he comes here, 
he’ll be arrested or something will hap- 
pen: So they will call us and berate us 
and, you know, call us bad names and that 
kind of stuff, but they don’t usually come 
here. They do threaten to come here, but 
when they do that, we’ll call_another shel- 
ter and try to get the women into some- 


where else, so if he did happen to come — 


here, she wouldn’t be here. 


SS: You seem to pretty much take it 
_in stride, but it’s pretty heavy. 

LB: It is pretty heavy, and when it 
happens it’s not funny, and you don’t take 
it lightly when it happens. But when you 
think back on it, you can kind of see that 
most of it is just threats. We haven’t had 
incidents where people have come in and 
accosted the staff, but I know that a cou- 
ple of the domestic violence shelters have 
had people come in and actually do harm. 
So it’s not something you take really 
lightly when people call up with threats. 


tems. So we need to treat people the way we’d want to be 
treated if we were in the same situation.” — Laura Brown 


We do notify the police immediately. 
And hopefully, they are sane enough so 
they know that if they come here, it’s not 
going to be as if they were at home 
accosting their mates, and that something 
will happen to them if they come here. I_ 
think most of them, it’s a situation of try- 
ing to control their mates, so if they don’t 
have the power to control her, then they 
don’t want to bother with us. 


SS: Is there a link between domestic 
violence and long-term homelessness? It 
clearly could cause someone to be 
homeless for a month or two during the 
immediate crisis. But have you seen the 
trauma of it cause prolonged homeless- 
ness beyond that crisis period? 

LB: Well I’ve seen it take a long time, 
simply because if a woman leaves the 
relationship where the man has been par- 
tially financially supportive of her, she 
loses that support too. Someone who has 
been dependent upon a man or her mate 
then has to make it on her own, which 
may mean she has to get on welfare. So if 
she takes her two or three kids and gets on 
welfare, she gets $490 or $560 a month, 
and she can’t find a place to live at all. 

So at some point it doesn’t remain a 
matter of domestic violence, it becomes 
an issue of homelessness. The precipitat- 
ing problem could have been domestic 
violence, but at some point she simply 
can’t maintain herself and can’t support 
her children and doesn’t have enough 
money to pay rent because she doesn’t 
have a job right now, then it does trigger 
long-term homelessness. 


SS: What kind of impact does 
becoming homeless have on a family — 
on their emotional quality of life — and 
what are the effects on young children? 

LB: I think there’s a real feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness, and a feel- 
ing that “I failed myself and I failed my 
children”, even though it’s not your fault 
that you’re homeless sometimes. And the 
children pick up on this and they internal- 
ize the whole thing. So it’s like a self-ful- 
filling prophecy — the family’s homeless 
so therefore it doesn’t have any hope; the 
kids see this so they don’t have any hope. 
It just keeps happening over and over 
again. We have children who have been to 
the shelter who come back as adults with 
their children. That’s really sad for me. 


Next Month in Street Spirit: 
Laura Brown Interview, Part II 
“The Survival of Homeless Families” 
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by B.N. Duncan 


n society’s down-under fringe, I dis- 

covered my own goals as an artist, and 

I also found a kindred creative spirit 

— Cliff Mason. Cliff was an eccentric 
loner with special inspiration and grace, a man 
whose art gave authentic expression to life on the 
street. 

The south-campus Telegraph Avenue area in 
Berkeley can be a special location for creative 
work when you’re an “anthropologist” who stud- 
ies people and their works, and you’re also poor — 
in terms of money. When I first met Cliff Mason, 
I was struck by a sense of something special and 
serious about him. ; 

In my reflections, I have a recurrent image of 
Cliff Mason from the 80’s walking the street, 
going up and down, south and north, on 4 blocks 
or so of Telegraph Avenue, over and over again, 
all day long. Inside, Cliff was a wanderer — a 
wandering spirit, a vagabond who didn’t seem to 
form much in the way of attachments. He had an 
urge for movement — his mind and spirit and 
muscles craved action, and he had special inter- 
ests in rock music, and sports like track and surf- 
ing. (As the years kept going by, his energy got 
more drained, and he was not as able to get satis- 
faction on tripping, grooving, and digging in his 
way.) 

Sometimes I’ve wondered if he might have 
adjusted better in a very different society, a roam- 
ing, nomadic hunting culture where men had close cama- 
raderie through active group spirit with a closely shared 
body of myth, music, ceremonies, and dreamlike world- 
view, as with some Australian aborigines. 

There were things about Cliff Mason that really went 
against his being successful in the world. I get the 
impression that he’d had ugly, twisted, hateful experi- 
ences in early family life with female elders that thwarted 
a lot of his manhood; he had an extreme aversion to 


. women. He lived in his own dream-world a lot. (A shrink 


would say that he was “schizophrenic”.) From his man- 
ner and some of his speech, I think he may have had 
brain damage. He was an eccentric loner and outcast, and 
over the years had a lot of homeless experience. 

A key message in the art of this red-blooded while rela- 
tively gentlemanly man is the inner bind of being both 
hemmed in and at loose ends, while having real strength of 
mind and spirit. This message that he portrayed through 
his art could be meaningful to many people who to some 
degree experience it themselves. As a vagabond street-per- 
son, he had to cope while having this twist in him; this 
stymied condition must have had a lot to do with his being 
socially stranded. There was a dynamic tension that both 
hurt him, and also kept him from being placid or resigned 
to just.shlumph along. Sometimes on the street, he felt a 
positive, masculine value in being set apart, and, as a 
younger man, he took pride in being in the rugged out- 
doors. aaa 

I’ve seen reproductions of rock-paintings by Australian 
aborigines where the figures show the need to take action, 
sometimes groping for direction and effectiveness. Cliff 
did drawings of restless figures that have clear affinity to 
this tribal art done in a faraway part of the world. 

In a catch-as-catch-can life, there can be much fear and 
concern over holding together in mind and spirit and 
body: this can be true of both primitive, wandering 
hunters and someone stranded on the street in a city. I’ve 
seen reproductions of native Australian rock-art that 
express chaos or near-chaos of mind and spirit, a feared 
failure to “hold it together”, that Cliff Mason also 
expressed in some of his art. | 

~ Cliff left behind an artistic testimony to needs in the 

soul and drives in the spirit that can exist in either our 
modern society, or in an Old Stone Age hunting-and- 
gathering society. 

Cliff’s art often showed hell and limbo. As the years 
went by, attrition took a toll. Many earlier drawings show 
conflict. Some later drawings have a “ghostly” feeling, or 
a sense of being trapped between earth and hell. Still 
later, some drawings are flat and lack dynamics. 


A Vagabond Artist of the Bitter Streets 


“SAILOR ON SAILBOAT” by Cliff Mason 


Cliff lived in a part of the psyche where 
sharp distinctions weren’t made between the 
waking state and the dream state. This may be « {he ©xperience of drawing. For many years, he 

_ akin to the outlook of primitive man — and it’s 
part of what makes artists what they are. 


Eventually, Cliff got so he often didn’t finish a drawing 
he started. 

During. one. period, Cliff got a lot of tattoos drawn on 
himself, often in the style of his own drawings. This was 
a manhood trip, like the art he drew on paper, seeking 
expression-and identification with masculine spirit. 

Cliff Mason had some of the noble and gracious about 
him. He wasn’t like the rough, crude, insensitive men on 


the street. He had some of the gentleman to his nature. 


He accepted me simply as he found me, more so than 
anyone else I’ve known. He didn’t stop being nice when 
things weren’t going his way. Sincerity was a leading 
trait with him. 

When we got together, we never had conversations of 
any real length; both of us were very much on our own 
particular track; but in quietly being with him and having 
some small exchanges of words, it would be good getting 
vibes of his honest, unpretentious spirit. The warmth that 
came from him was easily felt. Cliff had more soul than a 


lot of people. He was special to me in a society that’s 


largely lost a sense of spiritual reality. Cliff wasn’t preda- 
tory, manipulative, devious or cunning — skills that 
often help in getting success in our society. 

Cliff broke out into rages on the street now and then 
when younger, and for a long time he was seething a lot. 
I would get an uneasy feeling that “something could 
break out”, but I’d be peaceful and he’d be okay. Mostly, 
Cliff seemed to live by the principle of “Live and let 
live”. 

Cliff, I feel, lived much in a part of. the psyche where 
sharp distinctions weren’t made between the waking state 


“ and the dream state, between life in “the real world” and 


the world of the imagination. This may be akin to the 
outlook of primitive man — and it’s part of what makes 
artists what they are. In keeping with his apparent affinity 
with man as primeval hunter or nomad, I have a strong 
impression that Cliff always preferred the footloose life 
on the street to an institutionalized life: he often had a 
rough, precarious life with severe privation, but for quite 
some time the outdoor life may have suited his manhood 
more. : eee 

_Cliff needed to be whole in his soul, to feel spiritually 
filled-in, while he was alienated from a lot of established 
society. He was motivated to communicate and fulfill his 
spirit by his interests in certain athletics and music, and 
by his drawings and tattoos. A lot of this self-expression 
was that of a man who wants to take action and be capa- 
ble, to have body and mind working together — a clear 
affinity with tribal hunting culture. 

When I first met Cliff in mid-1980, I invited him to let 


me see his artwork to consider for publication. I 
was taken by what I saw, and published many 
of Cliff’s drawings in my TELE TIMES, that 
voice-from-the-street publication of mine. As an 
artist, Cliff Mason truly is a leading voice from 
the street, I feel. Much of his art conveys the 
stark, spaced-out, haphazard life of people liv 
ing on the street. ee 
Thereafter, for quite some years, I pho- 
tographed Cliff to document him, and collected 
his art with publication as an aim. We’d keep 
spending time together, where I’d supply paper 
and pens and Cliff would draw, and I’d keep the 
drawings. 

One special project was Culp HENRY TRIP, a 
space-travel, dream-world storybook where Cliff 
drew the pictures and I had him dictate the narra- 
tion. It’s a bizarre production, but it has a special 
mythological, deeper-recesses-of-the-mind vein. 
Cuip HENRY Trip has camaraderie among men as 
adventurers, which I’m sure has a lot to do. with 
unfulfilled needs that Cliff had in being a loner. 
Cliff and I got some real joy out of the Cup 
HEnryY TRIP project, doing an experiment that was 
new to us. 

I put Cliff's richly communicative. drawings 
in several issues of the BECH publication 
Homeless Voice. Cliff and his art were featured 
in the 1990-1996 TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDARS. Cliff’s work was also featured in 
my and Ace Backwords’ public exhibit 
Berkeley Artists on the Fringe through the Civic 
Arts Commission; last year, the exhibit was 
held at the Berkeley Store Gallery on Shattuck, 
and at Caffe Med on Telegraph. 

Cliff had bitterness and a sense of mockery 
over his lot. But he would work with me even 
though there couldn’t be any certainty of world- 
ly rewards. The one sure reward for Cliff was 


let me collect his drawings, photograph him and 
interview him. When his life got harder and he 
still wasn’t getting anywhere by working with 
me and giving to me, he often addressed me in 
a sarcastic tone of voice — but not harshly, 
never in a truly mean or nasty way. 

Cliff once said to me in a humble, quiet voice all the 
stronger for not being exaggerated, that it was an honor 
for him to be featured in my and Ace Backwords’ 
TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET CALENDAR, a calendar meant to 
show the scene’s interesting and inspiring life. Of the 
many people I documented, he was one of the few who 
movingly expressed gratitude. 

One of the last times that we met (I think it must have 
been in the later half of 1993), he suddenly, indignantly 
fired off a series of questions to me that showed that I 
didn’t meet a lot of his values for a man he approved of 
as a companion: I found myself answering “No” to each 
of the requirements that Cliff asked me about, or called 
me on. (I feel that also involved was frustration and bit- 
terness that he hadn’t gotten anywhere through my art- 
collecting, documenting and publishing efforts with him, 
after all the years of our acquaintance.).Then, a split-sec- 
ond after that exchange, Cliff burst out, “You’re okay!” It 
was like saying of me, “A man’s a man for all that.” It’s 
one of the best, most real votes of confidence I ever got. 

As the years went by, Cliff and I and many others 
saw the passing of much of the fun and creativity and 
“off-beat but proud” aspect to life on the margin in 
Berkeley. Cliff got more stressed, desperate, haggard and 
just simply needy. Cliff and I both kept on in much the 
same patterns of attitude and living, although conditions 
kept changing adversely. 

A life as a street-person or a bohemian that once held 
more positive elements along with the disadvantages, can 
become a dead-end life. It can be easy to cling to a drug 
habit for a feeling of reassuring comfort: Cliff did beer- 
drinking to the point of alcoholism, and I’ve persisted in 
nicotine-addiction indulgence. Lack of realism and lack 
of willpower can doom many people. 

All of a sudden, I got the news that Cliff Mason died on 
Christmas Eve, 1993. I checked back on his birth-date and. 
saw that he hadn’t lived to be 47 years old. I heard that 
after he died, 13 things were found wrong with his body, : 
including a bad heart condition, a bad liver and hepatitis. 

I’ve seen many men on the down-under social margin 
who waste their lives, who look like they never had any 
special spark to them. Cliff’s story is more of a tragedy 
because he had something very genuine and original in 
him — a Promethean spark and spiritual purity that 
comes from within and can’t be taught or acquired from 
elsewhere. He had more to lose, and more to give, than 
many men who are more simply bums. 
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My Life on the 


I would see people stand- 
ing on the corner begging 
for money and wonder to 
myself how they ended up 
like that. It never crossed my 
mind that I would be just like 
those people when I grew up. 


by Judy Merdel Tomlinson — 


y name is Judy Merdel 
Tomlinson and this is my story 


about how I became homeless, . 


the turmoil that I went through living my 
life on the streets, and what I’ve done to 
stay alive and to get my life back together. 

I came from a pretty nice family. My 


grandmother, Leanna Lewis, and her hus- 


band, Clarence Lewis, raised me, my sis- 
ters and my brother. We were taught in the 
strictest. manner to respect our elders, to 
never lie, to do what we were told and no 
back talk. My grandparents wanted their 
grandchildren to be somebody and to 
always strive for success, so when we grew 
up and decided to have children of our own 
we would know how to teach them to live 
a fruitful life and be family oriented. 

I would often see people standing on 
the corner begging for money and would 
wonder to myself how they ended up like 
that. It never crossed my mind that those 
people living on the streets were ordinary 


human beings like you and I once upon a — 


time. The thought had never crossed my 
mind that I would be just like those peo- 
ple when I grew up. 

I had goals that I wanted to each while 
going to school. I wanted to be a writer or 
an accountant. I did very well in school 
with a 3.5 grade-point average. I also 
attended the College of Alameda, taking 
composition, literature, accounting and 
tennis. I also obtained a job while going to 
college, working as a live-in caretaker for 
this elderly woman, making good money 
and paying my own way through college. I 
did very well in my college classes. 

As time passed, I had three children, 
Lydia, Danny Jr., and Dantone. I do not 
have custody of any of my children. I got 
caught up in drugs and I really hit bottom. 


-I was not taking care of my children prop- 


erly and they were taken away from me. 
My grandparents put me out of their home 
and my children went to foster homes. I 
wanted nothing but to be a good parent. 

I’ve been homeless now for about 10 
years. That’s the same amount of time 
I’ve also been on drugs. My life on the 
streets kept me in the gutter. I can remem- 
ber seeing so many people that were in so 
much pain, Not knowing where they were 
going to lay their head, where they were 
going to get their next meal and bath. 

I remember robbing my grandmother 
and smoking up all her money. I figured 
that if I got into a drug program she 
would forgive me, so I called my niece 
Kimberly Guess, who also was my payee. 
I told her what I had done and she came 
and picked me up and took me to her 
mother’s house, where all three of us sat 
and talked about what I was going to do. 
The next day Kimberly found a program 
in downtown Oakland called First Step 
that had a bed available in detox. 

I stayed in detox for three days and 


was getting much-needed rest. I asked one © 


of the counselors if it would be possible 


for me to get in their 28-day program; 


after waiting almost all day for an answer, 
they accepted me. Well, I thought that I 
could stay there for 28 days and, in the 
meantime, could look for work. But even- 
tually the police came there looking for 
me. I hid in the bathroom and prayed that 
they would not find me. 

‘After they left I talked to my counselor. 
She suggested that I try to get in another 
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Streets: Hitting Bottom 


Judy Tomlinson at the Magdalene House Catholic Worker 
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in Oakland. “I thank God for giving me another chance at life.” 


28-day program at the Henry Robinson 
Multi-Service Center. I went there every 
morning and signed my name on the list. 
My last day at First Step came up. That 
morning I went to sign my name, but they 
had taken the list down. I was devastated. 
_I didn’t know what to do. I walked back 
to First Step and sat down looking and 
feeling like the world had done me an 
injustice. Several people in the program 
went outside for a smoke break. I heard 
someone outside asking was there anyone 
by the name of Judy around. I hopped up to 
see who wanted me. The guy said that a 
lady from Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center wanted to talk to Judy Tomlinson. I 


rushed out to see if I was hearing correctly. - 


I found the lady and she told me there 
was a bed available for 28 days for free 
for a single woman. I attended a lot of AA 
and NA meetings while at the Henry 
Robinson Center, and was doing fine. But 
then the police came looking for me 
again. I had to find another spot, and I did 
at the Oakland Homeless Project. I stayed 
there for several months until the police 
arrested me and put me in jail. 

I stayed 90 days in Santa Rita jail, and 
vowed never to go there again for any- 
thing when I got out. The terms of my 
probation was to pay my grandmother 
back her money, attend AA and NA, take 
urine tests, and stay clean and sober. 

I did well for awhile until I relapsed 
and lost my bed while being out all night 
with nowhere to go and tweaking. I stayed 
homeless for a few more years. I panhan- 
dled, I turned tricks and whatever it took, I 
did it. I used drugs and drank alcohol, try- 


ing to forget the pain I was going through. | 


The relationship with God never 
crossed my mind. I knew of many ways to 
get myself together, but I didn’t give it 
one thought. My self esteem was very 
low. I felt that no one really loved me. 

I really hit my bottom when I was beat 
up by this man that J met while out there 
on the streets. I could barely walk and my 


“face looked like a pumpkin. I went to the 


hospital and talked to a social worker who 
suggested that I get into a shelter where I 


could get the rest that I needed. 


I stayed at the shelter for a week, then I 
went to Richmond with my friend Eddie 
Murphy, Jr., who got me in the Richmond 
Rescue Mission. I stayed there awhile, 
clean and sober. I started reading my 
Bible and praying a lot. Again I met a 
man that I thought liked me for who I was 
and where I came from. It was all a lie. I 
was blinded by all the things that he told 
me. That bastard didn’t want nothing and 
didn’t want me to have nothing, like him. 


I relapsed again and returned to First 


Step where I called my probation officer, 
Betty Snowden, who I told that I was 
ready to get back on the right track. She 
called around to a few places to see if 
they had a bed available. I stayed a week 
at First Step, then Betty Snowden called 
and said she found a place for me at Stella 
Jackson’s board-and-care. Mrs. Jackson 
was very strict on her clients and I had my 
doubts about her. Things went okay for 


awhile, then I was asked if I’d like to © 


work for her in-the kitchen. I took the job 
and started feeling good about myself. 

I decided to take a nice long walk and 
familiarize myself with the neighborhood. 
I met this guy that was looking for a 
woman to date. Me and my stupid ass told 
him that I date on occasion. He took me to 
this abandoned house that was full of dif- 
ferent people in different rooms doing 
their own thing. I dated the guy and he 
gave me $20. He asked me if I got high 
and I told him yeah. He pulled out his pipe 
and his rock and we smoked up all his 
dope, his money and the $20 he gave me. 

Before I got up to.leave, he asked me 


could he see me again and I told him 


okay. We made plans for the next week 
on my birthday, after he would get paid. I 
bought me a beer and went home. I 
almost missed my curfew, but I got in on 


‘time. I couldn’t really sleep because I was 


too high. I don’t know why I put so much 
pressure on my brain, but I do and I’m 
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and Surviving 


going to have to do better than this. 

I kept getting high at a rapid pace. First 
it was every other day, then it turned to 
every day. The week seemed to pass so 
fast, until finally, on March 30, 1995, I 


ran into the gentleman that I had dated 


and we hooked up and got a room. We 
smoked and drank all that night celebrat- 
ing my birthday. I missed curfew and I 
knew that I was in trouble. I returned 
home the next day, tired as fuck. 

Boy was I torn up. While trying to get 
Si LRG NS SI 
I just wanted to be confined 
in my cell, so I told the 


deputy that I felt like killing 


myself. She immediately put . 


me on suicide watch and 
gave me psychiatric drugs. 


my rest, Mike, the handyman for Mrs. 
Jackson, came upstairs and woke me up © 


and said that my probation officer, Betty 
Snowden, was here to see me. I rolled out 
of bed, put some water on my face to 
wake up, got dressed and went downstairs 
to see what she wanted. : 
She didn’t look too happy. She said 
that she knew that I missed curfew and 


believed that I missed it behind getting 


high. I admitted to her with tears in my 
eyes that she was right. Mrs. Jackson 
butted in and told my probation officer 
that I was bad-mouthing her by calling her 
all kinds of bitches. I denied it but Betty 
Snowden didn’t bite. 

When I sat down to eat my dinner (red 
beans and rice, cornbread and a piece of 
meat), I was very. hungry after. my high 
and come-down. I planned to eat and go 
straight to sleep, but to my surprise, Betty 
Snowden had made other plans for me. 

As I sat at the dining room table, the 
police walked in and asked me what 
seemed to be the problem. I said nothing. 
He said, “Well come outside so we can 


talk.” I told him, “Could I eat first?” He 


said, “Don’t worry about it, we’re just 
going to talk.” I got up and went outside. 
He told me to get in the back seat of the 
police car. Something wasn’t right. I felt 
that I was tricked — simply for not being 
at home on time. The policeman said that 
I was going to jail because Betty Snowden 
had violated my probation. 


When Mrs. Snowden came to the car, I ~ 


asked her, “How long do I have to stay in 
jail?” She said until I detox. I started to 
cry. I blamed no one but myself. When 
you try to sneak and do wrong, you 
always get caught. I stayed at North 


County jail in downtown Oakland for the 


entire weekend and then was transported 
to Santa Rita. Boy, was I all fucked up. 
The people that I was in jail with a few. 
years ago were still there; some were 
fighting their cases and others were wait- 
ing to go to prison. I decided not to hang 
out that much and just wanted to be con- 
fined in my cell, so I told the deputy that I 
felt like killing myself. She immediately 
put me on suicide watch’and gave me psy- 
chiatric drugs. I slept day in and day out. I 


. stayed 24 days in Santa Rita. 


When I went to court, my probation 
officer was there on the phone calling a 
program for me to get into. After some 


time, she got in contact with a woman by 


the name of Willie Mae Owens who was a 
drug counselor and a damn good one, | 
might add. Mrs. Owens said that there 
was a bed available in detox; and it was 
all good after that — the judge released 
me in the custody of my probation officer. 
I went back to Santa Rita and packed 
up my belongings and waited patiently to 
be released. Come dinner time, I was get- 
ting a little impatient. I thought my proba- 
tion officer had forgotten all about. me. I 
See Life on the Streets page seven 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A Pattern of Abuse at East Bay Hospital 


from page three 


AN OVER-ALL PICTURE OF NEGLECT 


A highly consistent picture of neglect 
pours forth from EBH patients, their fami- 


lies, advocates and attorneys, and from . 


reports and documents compiled by State 
Licensing, the Office of Patients’ Rights 
and Protection and Advocacy Services. 
An attorney who has investigated con- 
ditions at EBH in the recent past said: 
“East Bay Hospital is the worst hospital 


around for psychiatric clients. It’s a pri- 


vate hospital living off Medi-Cal patients. 
They just cram as many patients as they 
can into overcrowded wards, spend as lit- 
tle money as possible and provide almost 
no care at all. 

“Two South, the locked unit, is really a 
hell-hole. They have the most disturbed 
people in the tiniest amount of space. 
Twenty people in five tiny dorm rooms, 
with nothing to do but pace the hallway or 
lie in bed all day. It’s very demoralizing 
to have nothing to do.” 

Claire Burch, whose daughter was a 
patient at East Bay Hospital, said, “There 
was literally no therapy; there was noth- 
ing but custodial care. A psychiatrist 
would see my daughter for maybe five 
minutes every few days. 

“T remember when I visited, I was in 
shock. Everybody was sitting around with 


‘absolutely nothing to do, and with no 


communication from the staff. It was like 
a nightmare. I didn’t see any signs of 
treatment for my daughter, so I tried to get 
her out. She was' miserable, and she 


wasn’t the only one — everyone on the. 


ward was miserable, It had the feel of a 
board-and-care instead of a hospital.” _ 
- CRAYOLA THERAPY 

A former patients’ rights advocate said 
that while many other hospitals in the Bay 
Area offer enriching music, art and occu- 
pational therapy to patients on psychiatric 
wards, East Bay Hospital was. highly defi- 


cient in its programs. “The occupational — 


therapy is a joke. Once in a great while, 
someone would bring in little pages like 
from a coloring book and some crayons. 
What is that supposed to be — Crayola 
Therapy?” This advocate added that she 
had heard that some domino sets were 
now being passed out on the ward. — 

The attorney noted that EBH had been 
criticized so severely about its seclusion 
and restraint practices that it recently has 
made some improvements in monitoring, 
but added that the changes are superficial 
and cosmetic. “The staff doesn’t effective- 
ly monitor and handle people. A good 
hospital would use the least restrictive 
alternatives and talk people down when 
they’re agitated rather than overdo the use 
of seclusion and restraints.” | 

A 1995 report by the State Office of 
Patients Rights opens the lid on a 
Pandora’s Box by revealing multiple 
problems that are widespread, overlapping 


and dismaying. The report teed EBH 


with inadequate and delayed medical care; 
-undiagnosed and untreated medical condi- 


tions; failure to appropriately prescribe 
and monitor the effects of psychiatric 
medications; failure to provide for patient 
safety; lack of adequate bedding; unclean 
and unsanitary indoor and outdoor areas. 

The report finds faults with ae in 
several other major areas: 

¢ Two South Unit, the acute locked 
unit, “has exceptionally crowded space 
but the other locked units also have very 
small common areas.” 

@ EBH offers the patients little or no 
privacy, so doctors interview patients in 
common areas about the intimate details 
of their lives. 

@ The day rooms are orauded stark, 
institutionalized and [sis in activities 
and equipment. 

@ “The space is dark, closed and 
uncleaned. There is often a detectable 
odor.” Repairs are delayed for prolonged 
periods of time. 

- @ The outdoor area is concrete with 
high concrete walls, devoid of plants, 
grass, trees, walkways. It is very uninvit- 
ing and provides very little area for physi- 
cal activity.” S 

The report also faults the hospital for 


having inexperienced, under-trained and 


inadequately supervised staff. As a result, 
the report said, “Staff attitudes and behav- 
iors toward patients have been a continu- 
ing problem. Exchanges with patients 


have been observed which demonstrate _ 
staff impatience, insensitivity, racism and _ 


hostility to patients and their needs.” 
The report charged the hospital with 
inadequate staffing levels, and as a conse- 


quence, with neglecting patients’ requests 


for medical attention, failing to monitor 


‘patients in séclusion and restraint and fail- 


ing to Ue purposeful activities for 


_ patients.” 


This criticism hits home Sonepilly 
when read in conjunction with the PAI 
report onthe complete neglect demon- 
strated by the staff medical Teepe to 


‘Marc Kiefer: 


“Marc Kiefer never received a proper 


‘medical evaluation, including a physical 
examination, while at East Bay Hospital. 


Despite Kiefer’s deteriorating condition 
(including the fact that he reportedly fell 
out of the bed twice while still in 
restraints), there is no indication that a 
physician was ever called to evaluate him 


medically. Nor is it documented that his 


vital signs were taken every four hours 
while he was secluded and_-restrained, as 


required by East Bay Hospital policy.” 


- What keeps hindering the righting of 
wrongs at East Bay Hospital?. The State 


Licensing Division was hot on East Bay’s 


trail in 1991 when the agency received 30 
complaints and responded by conducting 
eight separate investigations. A’ medical 


consultant to State Licensing told PAI that 
the State’s “intensive licensing activity at 
East Bay Hospital during 1991 was the 
result of a ‘concerted effort’ to close the 
facility.” The consultant also said that this 
intensive investigation of EBH abuses 
was halted in 1992 “because the word 
came down from Sacramento” (Licensing 
headquarters) that East Bay’s license was 
not to be revoked. 

_ Similarly, in March, 1995, former EBH 
patients and patients-rights advocates lit- 
erally begged the Alameda County Mental 
Health Advisory Board to stop referring 
patients to East Bay Hospital in the wake 
of several serious abuses. The county 
board turned a deaf ear to their pleas, stat- 
ing that John George Psychiatric Pavilion 
in Alameda County also had its own prob- 
lems in terms of patients’ rights. 


WASHING THEIR HANDS OF THE FATE 
OF THE DISABLED 


Yet by their inaction, Alameda County 
officials washed their hands of the fate of 
their own poor and disabled residents, and 
sentenced them to live in the insufferable 
conditions at East Bay Hospital. The con- 
sequences of this official inaction are 
grave: in 1994 alone, EBH reported 650 
seclusion and restraint episodes just 
among its Alameda County patients. 

County officials who repeatedly have 
sent their poorest, most disabled residents 
into conditions of abuse and neglect have 
maintained their precious neutrality. And 
aren’t the hottest places in hell reserved 


for those who maintain their neutrality in 


a moral crisis? 

Recently, East Bay Hospital has 
attempted some limited improvements in 
seclusion and restraint policies. Almost 
pathetically, it has put up a couple 
umbrellas to shade the sun-baked asphalt 
on the prison-like, chain-link-enclosed 
outdoor area. All this falls under the head- 
ing: “Too little, too late.”’” EBH has been 
an abomination throughout the 1990s, and 
has abused far too many patients to be 


-worthy. of the public trust. 


The mental health directors of the vari- 
ous counties sending clients to EBH — 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, Santa 
Clara, Solano and Napa — should hang 
their heads: in shame. They have read all 
the reports I have read and more, and they 
know that EBH endangers, neglects and 
abuses the patients they refer. County 
mental health directors serve people who 
are voiceless and powerless — people 
who don’t have a choice as to where they 
are sent, people slammed down on the 
floor and hog-tied in cruel restraints and 
left in isolation and agony. 

Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
should not merely cut down on the num- 
ber of referrals they make to EBH. They 
should halt the practice of referring any 
more vulnerable patients to this hospital, 
now and for good. The counties have the 
authority to halt referrals to EBH tomor- 
row. If they fail to do so, the counties are 
morally and legally liable for sending 
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patients there who die or are injured. 

Marc Kiefer had successfully coped 
with. his mental disability for nearly 20 
years, building a full, independent life 
with close family and friends. He played 
semi-pro baseball after high school. He 
graduated from the University of 
California at Berkeley and earned teach- 
ing credentials at Cal State in Hayward. 
He was a sports writer for the Alameda 
Newspaper Group. | 

When he was sent to East Bay 
Hospital, it was the first time in his life 
that he had ever been on a locked psychi-. 
atric unit for in-patient care. 


It was also the last time. That one : 


referral ended his life. 

That’s the lesson here, county mental 
health directors. Even one more referral 
may be one referral too many. “How 
many deaths will it take till we know that 
too many people have died?” sang Bob 
Dylan once upon a time. 

End the referrals to East Bay Hospital 
now. 


Editor’s Note: This report was pieced 
together by studying dozens of reports and 
documents from State Licensing, Protection 
and Advocacy, Inc., and the State Office of 
Patients Rights, as well as interviews with 
members of the California Network of Mental 
Health Clients, activists affiliated with what 
has become known as the “patients’ rights 
movement,” psychiatric patients, attorneys and 
patients rights advocates. Most sources spoke 
on the condition of strictly protecting the 
rights to privacy and confidentiality of mental- 
health clients. 
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Speak Softly and | 


Carry a Big Tape Recorder 


and, if your rights are violated, sue ‘em - 


_ by Randy Carlton 


: | nigh, Sunday Mach 24, 1996, 1 
___was awakened by a rat biting my 


‘fingertip. I screamed very loudly 
and it ran away. I also had a tick bite. They 
can carry Lyme Disease. Ahh, the joys of 
camping out. I did see the comet, however. 

My purpose in writing this, though, is 
to talk about the benefits of carrying a 
tape recorder. In many cities, I] have had 
run-ins with the police or the neighbor- 
hood watch/vigilante crowd due to my 
status as a homeless person. 

Four years ago, a homeless man in 
Morristown, New Jersey, was awarded 
$150,000 because he had been kicked out 


of the public library several times. You can 


get money if people infringe on your rights. 
- When people approach me in an 
antagonistic way, | try to capture it on 


harassed or intimidated i tell them I am 
tape recording. It can stop them cold. 
One young cop in Santa Monica asked 


me to turn the tape recorder off. When I 
declined, he called for the sergeant, who 
was very reluctant to say anything. 

_ There are SO many laws that the police 
can always find something to bust you 
for. Therefore, I won’t talk to them. 

Also, the police should have suspicion 
r “probable cause’ to ask you for identi- 
folien. Make them state on the ape 


__what is the probable cause. 


You have a lot of rights, and if they 
are violated, you can win enormous 


awards. A good small tape recorder can 


cost $40. Unfortunately, it seems very 
necessary. I like to have mine within six 


inches distance, or so. A video camera 


BEG PARDON...CAN 
You SPARE A LIGHT 2 


_tape and tell them I am taking them to _ would be much better, as the Roy 
King lawsuit shows. 


small-claims court for harassment. : 
1 am polite to the police, but | tell | 


Presidio Protest 


from page one 

The worship service began with a procession of more 
than 150 religious activists who carried 142 crosses, Stars 
of David and Buddhist Dharma Wheels, each bearing the 
name of a homeless person who died on the streets of San 
Francisco last year. After processing past the demolished 
houses, the congregation stopped at one of the hundreds of, 
still-standing homes and planted the crosses in its yard as 
a memorial to the suffering and death of homeless people. 

During the prayer service, Barbara Graves of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) declared: “We join 
together in a spirit of hope and prayer that compassion will 
open our hearts to the poor and open the doors of: Presidio 
homes to our homeless neighbors.” The congregation 
responded in unison: “As people of faith, we will not stand 
silently and watch our government destroy hundreds of 
housing units that could keep our sisters and brothers alive.” 

The entire congregation then entered through the front 
door and toured the home, along with reporters and televi- 
sion camera crews. The home was in perfect condition, 
with lovely hardwood floors, spacious rooms, dishwasher, 
range and refrigerator, and beautiful ocean views. 

Police burst into the room, first arresting Terry Messman, 
American Friends Service Committee staff, who was 
charged with breaking-and-entering. Soon, 20 other people 
were arrested, including Presbyterian ministers Rev. Glenda 
Hope and Rev. Bruce Reyes-Chow; Methodist minister Rev. 
Karen Oliveto; Franciscan Brother David Buer and 
Franciscan Theology instructor Ken Butigan; Quakers Laura 
Magnani and Barbara Graves; and Catholic priests Fr. Kirk 
Ullery, Fr. Louis Vitale and Fr. Bill O’Donnell. - 


COMMUNITY OPPOSITION TO PRESIDIO DEMOLITION 


Both the S.F. Democratic and Republican Parties 
passed resolutions in April urging the Park Service to halt 
the demolition of Presidio housing, and consider renovatr 
ing the housing into homes for low-income people. 

Marcie Cohen, Director of Development for the AFL- 
CIO Housing Investment Trust, wrote to S.F. city officials 
on April 24, urging them to use Presidio housing units to 
house homeless families, and requesting that the demoli- 
tion be halted until a housing plan could be developed. 
The statement from the AFL-CIO Trust carries added 
clout, because it recently committed to a partnership with 
the City of San Francisco to finance several multi-million- 
dollar housing developments for low-income people. 
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Don’t Look Now 
by Julia Vinograd 


- Nobody believes in street people 
so the street becomes a gateway 
for other things nobody believes. 

‘the last old wino J saw was a vampire 
chug-a-lugging a bottle of blood 
right in broad sight under a street lamp. 
He was perfectly safe. | 
He could’ve turned into mist 
and no one would've noticed. 

Half the crumpled looking mental cases 
muttering Martian 
are completely sane Martians 
but nobody knows which half. 
find some of the wounded veterans I’ve met 
with cardboard signs on their wheelchairs - 

7 are from the next war, 
victims of weapons that aren't invented yet. 
‘They don’t see that it matters, 
their missing limbs still ache 
and the doctors call that normal. 


cM) When so many people get stared thru like ghosts 


the street begins to attract some genuine ghosts 
t's not haunting when everybody's doing it. 
Did the last sparechanger cast a shadow? 
- The thing is, nobody knows where it ends, 
and everyone’s so carefully not looking. 
Have you checked your own shadow lately? 
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